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WHAT DID THE IDEA OF MESSIAH MEAN TO THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS? 

The problems of the New Testament appear to multiply as modem 
scholarship clears away the mists which have obscured the facts, and 
it is difficult to decide which of these many problems — literary, historical, 
and theological — one would most Uke to see investigated. The interests 
of a New Testament student keep changing from time to time, and 
each new line of research on which he happens at the moment to be 
engaged seems to be of capital importance. He feels that if he could 
obtain the wished-for light on some baffling aspect of it a hundred 
matters would become plainer. He cannot easily detach himself from 
the immediate interest and make a choice among the manifold problems, 
all calling for elucidation, which he has encountered in the course of 
years. Moreover he is painfully conscious that the questions which he 
knows to be most vital are incapable of any real answer. To select 
the most important problems of the New Testament is not difficult; 
we are thrown up against them, as against a stone wall, at the end of 
every process of inquiry. Men have always been trying to solve them, 
and will never, in the absence of further data, arrive at anything but 
conjecture. I assume that when the editor proposed the present 
discussion he was thinking of such problems as may in some measure 
be solved by a more careful analysis. The materials for investigating 
them lie to our hand, and would probably y\f\A their secret to patient 
study on the part of some fully competent scholar. I would venture 
to suggest one problem which seems to my mind to answer these condi- 
tions, and which certainly Ues very near the heart of all New Testament 
inquiry. Some answer to it has become more urgent than ever in view 
of recent controversy. What were the impUcations of the Jewish 
messianic idea when it was taken up by Christianity ? The importance 
of this question for the understanding of the gospel history does not 
need to be insisted on. Until we know more of the messianic beliefs 
which were current in the time of Jesus all efforts to define his concep- 
tion of his mission are necessarily futile. Did he claim to be the Mes- 
siah ? Did he think of his messiahship as present or future ? Did he 
associate the messianic office with national or apocal3^tic or purely 
ethical and religious ideas? Even to hazard a guess on these crucial 
questions we require a far larger acquaintance with the messianic 
thought of his time than we yet possess. The messianic idea, we can 
hardly doubt, was susceptible of a great variety of meanings, only a 
few of which are reflected to us in the familiar passages of apocalyptic 
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and other writers; and we have no means of sifting the gospel record 
until we know more of this unexplored region of Jewish thought. For 
the subsequent history a larger knowledge of the nature and scope of 
messianic speculation is even more necessary. One cannot but feel 
that the whole discussion as to the Hellenizing of Christianity from the 
time of Paul onward is baseless so long as we know almost nothing of 
the Jewish conceptions from which Paul started. That he was 
influenced, directly or indirectly, by the contemporary Pagan reU- 
gions cannot now be reasonably, doubted; but where did the foreign 
ideas find their point of attachment ? Much of the more recent litera- 
ture assumes a transition which is historically and psychologically 
impossible. We are asked to believe that all of a sudden, and without 
any consciousness on the part of its members, the Jewish messianic 
sect was transformed into a Hellenistic mystery-society. Though 
Jesus was still recognized as the Messiah he was clothed with the attri- 
butes of an oriental divinity, and was worshiped under the significant 
title of "Lord." But can such a profound change in all the habits of 
Christian thought have come about so abruptly ? Are we not justified 
in supposing that it must have been mediated by elements that were 
present from the first in the messianic idea itself ? It can be gathered 
from various allusions in Paul's Epistles that he was acquainted with 
a number of messianic speculations which lay outside of the ordinary 
tradition. May they not have included some in which the figure of 
the Messiah was related to mystical beliefs, analogous to those which 
found expression in the pagan religions? Jewish thought may itself 
have provided the suggestions which were only elaborated and carried 
out to new issues by the contact with Hellenistic theory. It was from 
the proclamation of Jesus as Messiah that the primitive theology 
developed itself. We need to know more of what was involved in 
that proclamation before we have a right to explain everything from 
alien influences. 

It may be granted that the Jewish messianic doctrine of the first 
century cannot now be recovered with any completeness. Indeed there 
can be little doubt that there never was a formal and coherent doc- 
trine, but only a number of diverse speculations, entertained by 
one and another of the Jewish schools. But the materials exist for 
obtaining at least a much more adequate conception of these messianic 
theories than we have hitherto been content to work with. The refer- 
ences scattered through the Rabbinical writings have never been properly 
collected and sifted. The apocal)^tic passages are capable of a more 
thoroughgoing study. Much would probably be learned from a closer 
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analysis of the Jewish influences which are traceable in certain phases of 
early Gnosticism. It is more than likely that many of the speculations 
which grew up around the messianic hope were never committed to 
writing. The books which would have been most illuminating for our 
purpose would circulate among a very limited public, and have been 
irrecoverably lost. But we still have data for a fuller investigation 
of the Jewish messianic idea than has yet been attempted, and the study 
of Christian origins cannot advance much farther until this work is 
carried through. In no other way can we hope to bridge the gulf which 
now lies open between the primitive Christian gospel and that of the 
later church. 

Ernest F. Scott 
Union Theologicai, Seminary 
New York City 



